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THE ALDINE. 



MARGARET, DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 

Among the multitude of old writers in whom 
Charles Lamb delighted, none held a higher place in 
his esteem than "that princely woman, the thrice 
noble Margaret Newcastle," as he named her, whom 
the irreverent sometimes call the "mad Duchess." 
He declared of her "Life of the Duke of Newcastle," 
that " no casket is rich enough, no casing sufficiently- 
durable, to honour and keep safe such a jewel," —an 
opinion which Coleridge is said to have shared with 
him. Sir Egerton Brydges republished her "Select 
Poems," and followed them up with a limited edition 
of her "Autobiography." These reprints, joined to 
the praises of Coleridge and Lamb, revived the mem- 
ory of this singular woman, who has more reputation 
now than she had in her life-time, when she was the^, 
laughing-stock of the wits. 

The daughter of Sir Charles Lucas, whose death 
left his widow the care of several sons and daughters, 
she was the youngest and most sedate of the brood, 
and was literary from her child- 
hood. "It pleased God," she wrote, 
"to command his servant Nature 
to indue me with a poetical and 
philosophical genius even from my, 
birth; for I did write some books 
in that kind before I was twelve 
years of age, which for want of 
good method and order I would 
never divulge." At her. own re- 
quest she was sent, in 1643, ^^ the 
Court of Queen Henrietta, where 
her pedantry was at a discount, and 
her bashfulness and timidity caused 
her to be taken for a simpleton. 
When the Queen fled to France, 
she accompanied her, and it was at 
Paris, in 1645, ^^^at she met the 
Duke of Newcastle, who was roving 
the Continent an exile, and who 
chose her for his second wife. He 
was as singular for a man as she 
was for a woman ; but they loved 
each other heartily, they believed 
in each other sincerely, and they 
bore their poverty gallantly. He 
was received everywhere like a 
great nobleman, the freedom of 
towns was presented to him, princes 
felt themselves honored in showing 
him civility ; and, what was more to 
the point, the tradesmen of the 
Continent trusted him. " Yet they 
grew weary at length," the Duchess 
wrote, " insomuch that his steward 
was forced one time to tell him that 
he was not able to provide a dinner 
for him, for his creditors were re- 
solved to trust him no longer. My 
Lord being always a great mas- 
ter of his passions, was — at least 
shewed himself — not in any man- 
ner troubled at it, but in a pleasant 
humour told me that I must of ne- 
cessity pawn my clothes to make so 
much money as would procure a 
dinner." Prince Charles dined with 
the noble pair at Antwerp, and told the Duchess, 
laughingly, "that he perceived my Lord's credit 
could procure better meat than his own." The Duke 
was a great equestrian, and spent much of his time 
in perfecting the rules of horsemanship, concerning 
which he afterward published a learned and exhaust- 
^ive treatise. " One time it happened that Don John 
of Austria came to Antwerp and stayed there some 
few days : and then almost all his Court waited on my 
Lord, so that one day I reckoned about seventeen 
coaches in which were all persons of quality who 
came in the morning of purpose to see my Lord's 
menage." 

The Duke of Newcastle predicted the Restoration 
when Cromwell was at the height of his power, and 
was among the first to repair to the Hague to com- 
pliment Charles IL on the recovery of his throne. 
The family set sail for England from Rotterdam, in an 
old rotten frigate, that was lost the next voyage after, 
and were six days and nights becalmed on the water, 
during which time his Grace pleased himself with 
mirth. "At last being come so far that he was able 
to discern the smoke of London, which he^had not 
seen for a long time, he merrily was pleased to desire 
one that was near him to jog and awake him out of 



his dream ; for surely, said he, I have been sixteen 
years asleep and am not thoroughly awake yet. My 
Lord lay that night at Greenwich, where his supper 
seemed more savoury than any meat he had ever 
tasted ; and the noise of some scraping fiddlers he 
thought the pleasantest harmony that ever he had 
heard." The Duke and Duchess retired into the 
country after the Restoration, and set themselves to 
the work of repairing their impoverished estates. 
The houses and manors of the Duke had been de- 
spoiled, his parks devastated, his woods cut down, 
and much of his other property destroyed. Alto- 
gether his losses amounted to over nine hundred 
thousand pounds. By wisdom and economy he re- 
covered b.efore he died a measure of his former mag- 
nificence : and both he and his^- Duchess devoted 
tfiemselves to literary pursuits, and a lot of ver)^ 
queer books was the result of their labors. He re- 
published his great treatise on horsemanship, and he 
wrote plays after the fashion then in vogue. Sjhe, 
too, wrote plays, one volume alone containing twenty- 




SPRTNG FLOWERS. — C. A. Murray. 

six, and a number of scenes. She also wrote poems, 
or what she thought such : she wrote " Philosophical 
Fancies," "Nature's Pictures," "Philosophical and 
Physical Opinions," " Orations," " Sociable Letters," 
besides the Life of her husband, already mentioned. 
It would be difficult to name a species of composition 
with which this fantastic woman did not fool herself 
to the top of her bent. She died at last, however — 
to the great relief of her printers — and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, where the remains of her Lord 
were brought in due time, and where what was 
earthly of both molders to dust, under their stony 
effigies, his grasping a truncheon, and hers holding 
a book. Their double epitaph is to this effect : 

' ' Here Lyes the Loyall Duke of Newcastle And his Dutches his 
seco?id wife, by who7?ie he had noe issue : her na^ne tvas Margarett 
Lucas, youngest sister to the Lord Lucas of Colchester, a noble faviilie ; 
for all the Brothers were valiant, and all the Sifters viHuous. The 
Dutches was a wise, wittie and Learned Lady, which her many Books 
doe well testifie : She was a most Virtuous and a loving and careful 
wife, and 2uas with her Lord all the time of his banishment and 
miseries : and when he came home never parted from him in his soli- 
tary retirement.*' 

The folios of the Duchess of Newcastle, of which 
there are a dozen or more, are among the most fan- 
tastic and extravagant books ever written. They 



abound with. absurdities, with here and there a twink- 
ling gleam of genius. " In every page there are things 
offensive to a fastidious or even an ordinarily healthy 
taste. Sometimes we are disgusted by the extreme 
coarseness of her images and terms of expression — a 
coarseness all the more remarkable because of the 
singular purity of her life. She had a surfeit of ideas, 
conceits, oddities, philosophical vagaries, and poetic 
fancies, which she was wont to mingle in most whim- 
sical jumbles. Like uncivilized tribes who either go 
natural or array themselves in grotesque habiliments, 
the people of her mind came forth in careless sim- 
plicity, or heavy with fantastic trappings. As one of 
her flatterers equivocally said : 

' Never was'tnith so naked nor so dressed.' " 

So writes her latest editor, Mr. Edward Jenkins, • 
author of " Ginx's Baby," who has just published a 
little volume, "The Cavalier and His Lady," (Macmil- 
lan &^Co.,) made up of selections from the works of 
the Duke and Duchess of Newcastle. He is an ad- 
mirer of the "mad Duchess," but 
by no means a blind pne, as the 
opinion just quoted shows. At any 
rate, his admiration does not pre- 
vent his trying to mend her Grace's 
halting verse, of which he gives a 
number of characteristic specimens, 
and which is not at all benefited 
by his tinkering. At some future 
time I may, perhaps, say my say con- 
cerning it : at present I propose to 
make a few extracts from her prose 
writings. 

Here is a passage in regard to the 
language of children, which is sin- 
gularly apt and wise, considering it 
was written by one who had " noe 
issue : " " Children should be taught 
at first the best, plainest, and pur- 
est language, and the most signifi- 
cant words. Not, as their nurses 
teach them, a strange kind of gib- 
berish — broken languages of their 
own making — words hashed, mixed 
and minced. As, for example, when 
nurses teach children to go : instead 
of saying ^d?, they say do; and in- 
stead of saying Come to me, they say 
Turn to tne ; and when they newly 
come out of a sleep, and cannot 
well open their eyes, they do not 
say My child cannot well open his eyes. 
but My child tant open its nies ; and 
when they should bid them speak, 
they bid \h^ra peak ; so all the rest 
of the language they teach children 
is after this fashion. When it is as 
easy for those who teach children, to 
speak — and more easy for the chil- 
dren to learn to speak — plainly, 
than this foreign language, which 
serves them to no use, and after- 
wards only takes up so much more 
time to learn to speak properly; 
time employed in the understand- 
ing of sense, which is lost in words. 
And it is not only foolish and ill- 
bred nurses who speak to children thus, but their 
fathers, who are often accounted wise men, and their 
mothers, who are often discreet women. Methinks 
it is very strange that wise and rational men, when 
they talk to children, should not strive to make 
children speak like wise men. Yet such is the power 
of custom that wise men follow it, although it be un- 
necessary, uneasy, and foolishly hurtful. For cer- 
tainly this broken, compounded and false language 
they teach children, is often so imprinted on the 
brains, as it can hardly be rubbed out again ; and 
the tongue gets such a habit of an ill and false pro- 
nunciation as, when they are grown to men's and 
women's estate, their speech flows not so easy or 
sweet as otherwise it would. And so they are taught 
the rudest language first ; as, to say, sttch a one lies, 
and to call Rogues and the like names, and then laugh 
as if it were a witty jest ! " 

We should not rank the Duchess among " strong- 
minded " women, in spite of the abstruse nature of 
her studies, nor do we think she would wish to rank 
among them, if she were living now. With all her 
nonsense, she was a true woman, as witness this pas- 
sage, in which the relation between the sexes is pret- 
tily and wittily set forth : " He is either a fool or 
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a coward, that strives for the preeminency with a 
womarr — a coward because he domineers over weak- 
ness, a fool to dispute with ignorance. For men 
should use women as nurses do children, strive to 
please and yield to them in all things but what will 
do them harm. As not to suffer them to degrade 
themselves of their honours, or spend their estate by 
their vanity: or destroy their health by their ill 
orders ; but to strive to delight them —giving them 
liberty in all honourable and honest recreations, in 
moderate expenses and harmless vanities. But he 
that strives with his wife to win the breeches, would 
never have had the wit to fight the battles of Ccesar. 
For a gallant man will never strive for the breeches 
with his wife, but will present her with the whole 
suit, doublet, breeches, cloak and all appurtenances 
thereto, and leave himself only his sword to pro- 
tect her. It is more hon- 
our to be led captive by a 
woman, than to contend by 
resistance. A gallant man 
willingly yields to effeminate 
bands, and takes them rather 
as wreaths of flowers than 
chains of slavery." 

The good Duchess was not 
only laughed at by the wits, 
who laughed at everybody 
and evei-ything, but she was 
censured by the critical of her 
own sex, for what they could 
not but think her affecta- 
tions. So at least I gather 
from one of her " Sociable 
Letters," which is a sort of 
defense of her manner of life, 
and which reminds me, in 
passages, of the gravity of 
Cowley's prose : " Madam, I 
heard by your last that the 
Lady S. P. was to visit you, 
where amongst her other dis- 
course she spoke of me, and 
was pleased to censure and 
condemn — as to censure the 
cause and condemn the man- 
ner of my life, saying that I 
did either retire out of a fan- 
tastic humour, or otherwise 
I was constrained in not hav- 
ing the liberty that other 
wives usually have to go 
abroad and receive what vis- 
itors they please. If she did 
but know the sweet pleasures 
and harmless delights I have 
by this retirement, she would 
not have said what she did. 
To answer what she said, this 
course of life is my own vol- 
untary choice, for I have lib- 
erty to do anything, or to go 
anywhere, or keep any com- 
pany that discretion doth al- 
low and honour approve of; 
and though I may err in my 
discretion, I do not in cases 
of honour, for had I not only 
liberty, but were persuaded or 
enticed by all the world's al- 
lurements, or were threat- 
ened with death, "to do or act 

anything against honour, I would not do it ; nay I 
would die first. And in honour are man)^ ingredi- 
encies, as justice, chastity, truth, trust, gratitude, con- 
stancy, and many like. Next, I answer that it is not 
out of a fantastic humour that I live so much retired, 
but out of self-love — not out of self-opinion. Where- 
fore, for my pleasure and delight, my ease and peace 
— I live a retired life ; a home life, free from the en- 
tanglements, confused clamours and rumbling noise 
of the world. Here I live in a calm silence, wherein I 
have my contemplations free from disturbance, and 
my mind lives in peace and my thoughts in pleasure ; 
they sport and play — they are not vexed with cares or 
worldly desires — they are not covetous of worldly 
wealth or ambitious of empty titles — they are not to 
be caught with the baits of sensual pleasures (or 
rather I may say sensual follies), for they draw my 
senses to them, and run not out to the senses — 
they have no quarrelling disputes amongst them — 
they live friendly and sociably together — their only 
delight is in their own pastimes and harmless recrea- 



tions — and though I do not go personally to masks, 
balls, and plays, yet my thoughts entertain my mind, 
for some of my thoughts make plays, and others act 
those plays on the stage of imagination, while \\\y 
mind sits as a spectator. Thus my mind is enter- 
tained both with poets and players, taking as much 
delight as Augustus Caesar did, to sit with his Maecenas 
and hear Virgil and Horace read their works unto 
them. So my mind takes delight in its Maecenas, 
which is Contemplation, and to have its poetical 
thoughts (although not like Virgil or Horace, yet 
such as the}^ are) repeat their pieces ; and those my 
mind likes best, it sends forth to the senses to write 
them down. None truly enjo}^ themselves but those 
who live to thems'elves, as I do ; and it is better to 
be a self-lover in a retired life, than a self-seeker in a 
wandering humour like a vagabond. Thej^ have no 




O PRAY, MY CHILD! 

constant dwelling, for going much abroad, they dwell 
everywhere, and yet, to speak metaphorically, no- 
where. But delights are different ; for the Lady S. P. 
delights herself with others, and I delight myself with 
myself. Some delight in troubles, I delight in ease. 
And certainly much company cannot choose but be 
troublesome, for in much company are many excep- 
tions, much envy, much suspicion, much detraction, 
much faction, much noise and much nonsense — and 
it is impossible, at least improbable for any par- 
ticular person to please all the several companies 
they come into. Then, if particular persons be ac- 
coutered bravely they are envied, if they be attired in 
plain, -mean garments, they are despised: if any 
woman be more beautiful than common, she shall be 
sure to have female detractors and slanderers : if any 
, woman be ill-favoured, it is mentioned as a reproach, 
although it be Nature's fault, not hers : if she be in- 
differently handsome, they speak of her as * regard- 
less : ' if she be in years they will say ' she is fitter 
for the grave than company:' if 5^oung, ' fitter for the 



school than conversation:' if of middle years, their 
tongues are the forerunners of her decay : if she have 
wealth and no titles, she is * like meat, all fat and no 
blood : ' and if of great title with small wealth, they 
say she is ' like a pudding without suet : ' and if she 
have both wealth and title, they hate to see her as 
owls hate the light: if she have neither wealth nor 
title, they scorn her company. And thus the general- 
ity is to every particular. Wherefore it is impossible 
for any particular either to please the humours or avoid 
the slanders or reproaches of the generality — for every 
one is against all and all is against every one. 

" But I am not so retired as to bar myself from the 
company of my good friends, such as do not translate 
harmless and simple words to evil sense and mean- 
ing, such as are so noble as not to detract from or dis- 
praise such persons as they take the pains to visit, or 
such as will not take it for 
neglect if I do not punc- 
tually return their visit or 
perhaps not visit them at 
any time, but will excuse or 
pardon my lazy humour, and 
not account it a disrespect. 
To conclude, I am more hap- 
p)'- in my home-retirement 
than I believe the Lady S. P. 
is in her public frequentings 
— having a kind and noble 
husband, who is witty and 
wise company, a peaceable 
and quiet mind and recre- 
ative thoughts that take 
harmless liberty." 

Her Grace had a standard 
for Biography which was 
rare in the age in which she 
lived — an age of open prof- 
ligacy and boastful libertin- 
ism — the age of Rochester 
and Nell Gwynne. She was 
averse to the perpetuation 
of bad lives in bad books, 
and gave good reasons for 
this aversion in one of her 
letters. Here it is: "Madam, 
in your last letter you sent 
me word * that Sir F. O. was 
retired to write his own life, 
for he says he knows no 
reason but he may as well 
write his own life as Gtczmaii,' 
and since you desire my 
opinion of his intended work, 
I can only say that his Hfe, 
for anything I know to the 
contrary, hath been as evil 
as Guzman's. But whether 
his wit be as good as Guz- 
man's, I know not ; yet I 
doubt the worst. And to 
write an evil life without wit, 
will be but a dull and tedious 
story — indeed so tedious and 
dull, as I believe none will 
take the pains to read it, un- 
less he reads it himself. But 
it is to be hoped that he will 
be tired of himself, and so 
desist from his self-stor}^* 
And if he do write his own 
life, it will as a masking dol- 
phin, or such like thing, where the outside is painted 
pasteboard or canvas, and the inside stuffed with 
shreds of paper or dirty rags. But if he have any 
friends, surely they will persuade him to employ his ' 
time about something else. Some are so unhappy as 
to have nothing to employ time with. They can 
waste time, but not employ time ; and as they waste 
time, so time wastes them. There's a saying, That 
men are bor7i to live, and live to die ; but I think 
some are only born to die, and not to live ; for they 
make small use of life, and life makes small use of 
them — so that in effect they were ready for the grave 
as soon as they came forth from the womb. Where- 
fore, if Sir F. O. go forward with his work, he will dig 
his grave through the story of his life, and his soul- 
less wit will be buried therein. But leaving his dead 
wit to his paper coffin, and his unprofitable labours 
to his black, mourning ink, I rest. Madam," etc. 

I have said that the Duchess was an extravagant 
writer, but I shall not substantiate it by quotations. 
I respect her genius. — John Syd^tey, 



